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MUSICAL REPORTER. 





NATURE OF MUSIC. 


NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


Music, like poetry, has its foundation in the soul. 
The earliest literature of a people is poetry ; partly 
because poetry is the language of feeling and affec- 
tion—and these sentiments possess the mind long 
before it learns to reason and compare—and partly 
because poetry, by the music of its cadences, serves 
as an important aid to the memory. But music is: 
the instrument, by which poetry has, from the be- 
ginning, wrought its chief effect; it is the language 
which, even at the present day, it uses when it would 
make the deepest impression upon the heart. 
Wherever poetry has been found, there has music 
been found also, her inseparable companion, We 
cannot, therefore, as some have done, suppose the 
time ever to have been, when music was not; 
we cannot, with them, refer it, for its origin, to the 
imitation of the warbling of birds, or of the wind, 


‘sighing among the reeds by the river’s side. Man, 


constituted as he now is, was never without music 
in his soul. He never, surely, wanted the organs 
for uttering melody. Can we with more propriety 
deny him a soul capable of those emotions which 
can find vent only, or best, in song? If he has 
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ever had an eye to see the beauties of creation, 
a mind to comprehend them, a heart to feel, and a 
tongue to utter them,—and this is poetry,—so has 
he ever had an ear turned to catch all the harmony 
of sound which nature pours from a thousand 
sources, a heart to feel it, and organs capable of re- 
turning that harmony with the increased effect of 
‘nature’s finest instrument, the human voice,—and 
this is music. 

And accordingly we find that there never has been 
a people without music. Among the rudest barba- 
rians of the present day we hear of the war-song 
and the death-song. Our earliest notices of the 
earliest tribes of the earth, show that this divine art 
has always existed among men. We may refer, in 
proof of this assertion, as far back as to the remot- 
est period of the Jewish record, even to Jubal, * the 
father of all such as handle the harp and the organ.” 
Throughout the whole course of the Jewish history, 
we meet with those who were skillful to play upon 
divers instruments. The Psalms of David were 
sung to solemn chants, of correspondent excellence, 
we have a right to suppose, to the beauty and 
grandeur of the poetry whose sentiment they were 
to express. In Egypt, music found an early home ; 
as the forms of musical instruments—were there no 
other proof—painted upon her everlasting monu- 
ments in her undying pigments abundantly testify. 
The poems, of Homer, we well know, were sung ; 
and, doubtless, to melodies suited to the sentiment 
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and the structure of the verse. Anacreon and Sap- 
pho sang their odes to the lyre. Pindar, it is said, 
sang himself to airs his own soul prompted, those 
magnificent odes which have immortalized him; 
and that in the poetic contests in which he engaged, 
he so often bore away the palm, is, perhaps, in part 
at least, to be ascribed to the related fact, that he 
excelled his competitors in the power, compass, and 
command of his voice. 

* We may hence with confidence maintain, that the 
first steps of the human race in the path of civiliza- 
tion and intellectual culture, are to be referred, as 
to other causes, so in part, to the power of music 
over the human soul. Who will believe that the 
ancient poetry which, before the invention of alpha- 
betic writing, it was necessary to communicate oral- 
ly, would have wrought the wonders ascribed to it, 
had it been recited in the rigid style of declamation ? 
It was music which imparted to it its popular power; 
its power to alarm, to agitate, to melt, to win. It 
was the Phrygian mode which roused the martial 
spirit of the fiery Macedonian, and soft Lydian 
‘measures, that soothed his soul to pleasures.” 
Upon the philosopher in his retirement, poetry 
might, indeed, have had equal power, had it been 
simply rehearsed ; or, after writing had become an 
art, when read from the leaves of the papyrus. But 
upon the rude and uncultivated populace, the choic- 
est strains of the moral and descriptive poet would 
have died away in emptiness, had not melody won 
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for them a way to the deepest recesses of the soul. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we look 
at the revival of music after the overthrow of the 
Western empire, and the weaving together of new 
nations out of the materials furnished by the break- 
ing up of the Roman power, and the irruption of the 
Teutonic tribes. It is from Provence we hear the 
first breathings of the poetic muse; but they are 
borne to us upon the sounds of the harp. The 
Troubadour, either himself sang to his instrument 
the wild legends with which he entertained the 
knights and ladies of the Castle Hall; or he was at- 
tended by the Songleur who accompanied him with 
‘his harp and voice. Indeed, the path to poetic fame 
was entered at the gate of music. He who aspired 
to be a poet, first followed the Troubadour in quality 
of musician. Nor do we often hear, at that period, 
of poetry being offered to the world otherwise than 
through the medium of song. Even so late as the 
fifteenth century we find the celebrated Pulci sing- 
ing—not reading or reciting—but singing, his Mor- 
gante Maggiore at the table of Lorenzo de Medici. 

Music, considered as a science, presents a study 
among the most subtle and profound with which the 
‘human mind is ever called to cope. - In all its learn- 
ed details, it tasks the most acute and philosophic 
mind to discover, arrange and define its principles. 
There are few, even of those who excel in the vari- 
ous departments of practice, who are competent to 
master the science of their art, or reach a thorough 
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- comprehension of its deep laid principles. And 


even considered as an art, music is an accomplish- 
ment, which, in its highest excellence, can never be 
dissociated in our mind, from truly exalted talent 


-and a soul touched by the finest sensibilities. It 


implies and demands the exactest preceptions, the 
most rapid intellect, the nicest powers of discrimi- 
nation, a rare union of judgment, taste and feeling, 
and that power of throwing the whole soul, as it 
were, into an instrument, or pouring it out in the 
voice, which is better denominated genius than any- 
thing else. Who will deny genius to Catalani, 
Malibran, or Paganini? And when we see united, 
in an individual, the knowledge of music as a 
science, a profound acquaintance with the whole 
doctrine of harmony, the inventive mind which re- 


- cords upon immortal pages its original conceptions 


of melody and harmony, and that manual dexterity 
which wields the most difficult instrument with a 
perfect mastery, we are presented with an example 
of intellectual power, hardly surpassed in any other 
department of knowledge or art. Read an overture 
of Haydn or Mozart, or listen to it, simply as a 
study of human intellect, and you will confess that 
the mind, which could invent those airs and har- 
monies, could, in each note, as it was written, calcu- 
late the precise effect of an orchestra of a hundred 
instruments, give to each its proper office, combine, 
interweave, separate and reunite them, so as to 
produce that matchless result by which you are 
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entranced, is of the rarest order of human genius, 
Who can listen to the almost more than earthly strains 
of the Messiah, or the Creation, and not feel that the 
intellect which composed them would, under other 
circumstances, have controlled senates by the power 
of eloquence, stamped its immortality upon the can- 
vass or the marble, or recorded its glowing thoughts 
in imperishable verse ? Genius, as it has shone in 
music, is of a nature as ethereal and rare, as when 
it astonishes us in any other branch of learning or 
art ; and it cannot be that nature will reproduce her 
Handels, her Haydns, her Mozarts, in greater pro- 
fusion than her Homers, her ‘Titians, or her 
Canovas, 

When we see how much genius has been poured 
into modern music, that minds full of power, and 
hearts full of sensibility, have invented the melodies 
and the harmonies which delight us, how can it be 
otherwise than that this art should contain, within 
itself, the springs of an immense moral influence ? 
I believe its influences are, for the most part, health- 
ful and invigorating. The tendency, the .natural 
tendency of music, as of poetry, is to soften and 
refine. Who would not rather expect to meet with 
gentleness, urbanity, kindness of heart, and a cer- 
tain general air of refinement and elegance, among 
the lovers and disciples of music, than the opposite 
traits of coarseness, rudeness, incivility, and cruelty ? 
The world has ever been of this opinion, an‘ facts 
show it to be well founded, The characteristic 
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cruelty of the inhabitants of Cynzth, was attribu- 
ted, by the Greek writers, to their neglect and con- 
tempt of music. And a learned historian of that 
people, went so far as to believe that the cultivation 
of music would have power to counteract the effects 
of a harsh and wintery climate upon the character. 
Had the Romans been lovers of music, had it been 
a national taste, is it possible their early traits of 
barbarism should have clung to them as they did, 
even to the last? Would a people with music in 
their souls have delighted in the savage spectacles 
of the circus, in the fights of gladiators, and the 
destruction of captives and malefactors, by wild 
beasts? In modern times, we have the well-attested 
story, remarkable for the testimony it bears to the 
moral power of music, of the hired assassins, sent in 
pursuit of the unfortunate Stradella, melted to tears, 
and changed to very woman in their purposes of 


‘blood, by the moving strains of their victim. And 


do we not notice effects in ourselves, upon our own 
dispositions and affections, wrought by the sorcery 
of this art of arts, which render perfectly credible 
every account that has reached us of its almost 
miraculous influences? Who so callous, that he is 
proof against the melting pathos of many of the 
ancient ballads? Who can hear the touching melo- 
dy of “Auld Robin Gray,” from the lips of one 
whose soul glows with sensibility, and who can 
throw that sensibility into the voice, and not confess 
himself a very child, to be moulded at will, by the 
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power of this siren muse? The effects of music 
through the national airs of different countries are 
not less astonishing. The exile of Switzerland, 
never hears, without tears, the song of his native 
valleys; and so potent has been its spell upon her 
soldiery when engaged in foreign service, filling 
their minds with sv-eet images of home, that it has 
been found necessary to forbid the singing of it, 
under the severest penalties. The streets of Paris 
have again and again borne witness to the moral 
power of her songs of freedom. What Frenchman, 
whose patriotism during the “three day,” did not 
leap to the barricades, roused by the spirit-stirring 
‘notes of the sacred hymn of the Marsellois? Even 
~ here, in this land of political safety, and seclusion, 
and peace, whose pulse beats not quicker as he 
hears, now the low and wailing tones which speak 
of sons, and daughters, and wives, slain by tyranny, 
and anon the triumphant shout, which calls upon the 
sons of freedom to march to victory or death? Let 
the metaphysician ascribe as much of this power as 
he may tothe principle of association, and the 
charms of verse ; enough will be left to prove the 
residence of an immense moral power, a beautiful 
and a sacred power, in the art we love. 

Music has ever been in close alliance with religion. 
In the Pagan and the Hebrew religions, the power 
of music was well understood by the priest, and ac- 
knowledged by the worshiper ; and in Christianity, 
from the first hymn sung by the Savior of the world, 
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in company with the chosen twelve, to the present 
moment, music has boasted a divine power to cheer, 
to comfort, to support, and excite the minds of the 


‘pious. It was to the church that music fled for 


shelter, during those ages of uproar and barbarism, 
which succeeded the first establishment of Christian- 
ity upon the throne of the world, and the subsequent 
overthrow of that throne; and it was there, in the 
quiet of monastic seclusion, that her lost honors 
were gradually restored, and the foundations laid for 
those grand developments of musical genius, which 
have conferred an enduring celebrity upon the last 
century. 

But if music owes something to the church, the 
church owes more, infinitely more, to music. It 
makes a large part of the religion of Christians of 
almost every communion; and it is the religious 
power of music, its power to kindle the feelings, to 
raise devotion, to calm the passions, to subdue the 
will, for which the Christian will ever chiefly honor 
and love it. That vast religious power is lodged in 
this art, no one can doubt, who is familiar with its 
history. ‘The Catholic church has long known how 
to avail herself of the services of this potent ally. 
That church has not been more famous for the 
gorgeous pomp of her numerous rites, the magnifi- 
cence of her temples, her painted ceilings, her 
sculptured marbles, than for the unrivalled excellence 
of her music,—unrivalled for its power to melt and 
subdue the heart. Other communions have by no 
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means kept pace with that of Roman in this depart- 
ment of worship. Yet, even in our own churches, 
imperfect as this part of the service is, there goes 
forth from it an influence which, as religion could ill. 
spare, so she longs to see clothed with all that power 
which of right belongs to it. For I would say that, 
if there are “tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones,” so there are homilies of 
surpassing eloquence, read to the feeling heart, in 
those solemn strains of vocal harmony which rise 
from the assembled congregation, or flow from the 
well instructed choir. 

As a people, it may be regretted that we have 
displayed no musical genius, and not much musical 
taste. We not only have no national music,—we 
have very few composers. ‘Thus far we have done 
nothing in this art, to correspond with what has 
been achieved in the related arts of poetry and 
painting, or even in architecture and sculpture. 
We have poets whom we are proud to call ours, and 
whose genius the literary world of Europe as well 
as of America, has not been slow to acknowledge. 
We have produced, and do still produce, painters, 
whose works are esteemed and sought wherever there 
is a taste for art. But the niche of music is vacant. 
We have no composers whose names are familiar 
household terms, like those of West and Copley and 
Trumbull, Newton and Leslie and Alston, Halleck 
and Bryant. Yet I know not that there is reason 
for mortification or discouragement. In other lands, 
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the birth and growth of this art has been almost 
equally late and slow. If Germany, that land where 
music now springs indigenous from the soil, had 
nothing that could be called music before the time 
of Keyser, if France had none before Lulli, or 
England before Purcell, we surely need not blush for 
the state of the art among ourselves, however low it 
may be. As for Italy, that home of brilliant genius, 
it seems always to have been in advance of the rest of 
the world, in all that relates to the elegant arts. If Pe- 
trarch and Dante were the fathers of modern poetry ; 
if Da Vinci and Raffaelle have given lessons to the 
world in painting, Bramante and Palladio in archi- 
tecture, M. Angelo and Canova in sculpture, 
Scarlatti, Cavaliere, and Pergolese have, in the same 
way, been our masters and guides in music. The 
opera, and sacred oratorio, both belong to Italian 
genius. And although the first opera,—the Euridice 
of Rinuccini—was not performed till the year 1600, 
yet so rapid was the progress of the art among this 
gifted people, that, in Venice alone, in the space of 
a little more than twenty years, a hundred original 
operas were performed; and, throughout Italy, in 
the period of less than.a century,—the seventeenth, 
more than seven hundred. 

Sull | would not exchange our own national 
character for that of the Germans, or that of the 
Italians. But 1 wish we had more of the passion, 
which distinguishes them for that delightful and I 
must add, useful art, in whose praise I have said 
these few things. 











MUSIC OF YESTERDAY. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


The chord, the harp’s full chord is hushed, 
The voice hath died away, 
Whence music, like sweet waters, gush’d 
But yesterday. 


Th’ awakening note, the breeze-like swell, 
The full o’ersweeping tone, 
The sounds that sigh’d ‘‘ Farewell, farewell!” 
Are gone—all gone. 


The love, whose fervent spirit pass’d 
With the rich measure’s flow; 
The grief to which it sank at last— 
Where are they now? 


They are with the scents, by summer’s breath 
Borne from a rose now shed; 
With the words from lips long sealed in death— 
For ever fled. 


‘* The sea shell of its native deep 
A moaning thrill retains, 
But earth and air no record keep 
Of parted strains. 


And all the memories, all the dreams, 
They woke in floating by; 
The tender thoughts, th’ Elysian gleams— 
Could these too die? 


They died—as on the water’s breast 

The ripple melts away, 
When the breeze that stirr’d it sinks to rest— 
So perish’d they! 
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THE ROSE. 


‘* Mysterious in their sudden birth, 
And mournful in their close, 
Passing, and finding not on earth 
Aim or repose. 


» Whence were they?—like the breath of flowers 
Why thus to come and go?— 


A long, long journey must be ours, 
Ere this we know. 


A THOUGHT OF THE ROSE. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


How much of memory dwells amidst thy bloom, 
Rose! ever wearing beauty for thy dower ! 

The bridal day—the festival—the tomb— 
Thou hast thy part in each, thou stateliest flower ! 


Therefore with thy soft breath come floating by 
A thousand images of love and grief, 

Dreams with tokens of mortality, 
Deep thoughts of all things beautiful and brief. 


Not such thy spell o’er. those that hail’d thee first 
In the clear light of Eden’s golden day! 

There thy rich leaves to crimson glory burst, 
Link’d with no dim remembrance of decay. 


Rose! for the banquet gather’d, and the bier; 
Rose! color’d now by human hope or pain, 

Surely where death is not—nor change, nor fear, 
Yet may we meet thee, Joy’s own flower, again! 














AMERICAN MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


In nearly all branches of human learning, we find 
abundant materials, from which we can collect and 
form a valuable literature peculiar to the science of 
which they form a part. To a great extent in most 
of the sciences, this has already been done. States- 
men, Lawyers, Physicians, Clergymen, &c., have 
each their libraries, composed of books adapted to 
the wants of their particular professions. But not 
so with musical men, especially in this country. Our 
professors of music possess but little of what may 
be termed a musical literature. What little we have 
of any value is mostly of English or German origin, 
and very few, who style themselves professors of 
music, possess even this to any considerable extent. 

Let us for one moment take a view of some 
musical man’s library, which will be a fair specimen 
of most of the musical libraries in this country. 

There is Gould’s Church Harmony, Kingsley’s 
Social Choir, Handel and Haydn, and Boston 
Academy’s collection of church music, Modern 
Psalmist, and a few other collections of sacred 
music, Zeuner’s Organ Music, perhaps, Boston 
Academy’s Manual, and some old instrumental music, 
together with a quantity of new music, composed 
by a few would-be celebrated authors, which em- 
braces nearly the whole of their libraries. And yet 
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with this stock of information, they think to en- 
lighten all christendom with their superabundant 
knowledge. 

Of musical periodicals this country has produced 
a few, most of which have long. since gone to 
oblivion. 

At present we have two musical publications in 
this city. The first of these, which has been in 
existence about two years, and which contains for 
the most part German translations, is deserving the 
patronage of the musical community. ‘The German 
language possesses the richest materials for a 
musical literature, and whoever opens to us these 
treasures by translations is deserving of a rich 
reward. 

The second publication, which was commenced 
about a year since, contains a confused mass of mate- 
rials, such as notices of colleges and academies, how 
churches should be built or wives educated, mathe- 
matical demonstrations, &c. &c., the whole well 
spiced with a profusion of articles, calling on the 
whole christian community to sustain the intelligent 
editor in his laudable endeavors to harmonize the 
world. How such trash can be called musical 
literature is beyond our ability to decipher. 

In addition to these publications there are a few 
papers scattered over the country that occasionally 
publish a tune or a song, but make little or no 
pretensions to any important rank in the musical 
world. 
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Another department in our musical literature is 
our singing books. From three fourths to seven 
eighths of the tunes in most of these books with 
some alterations are common to them.all. 

Every author.and compiler of music fancies his 
own taste better than the composer’s, and there- 
fore commences mutilating the original copy, which 
by going through several editions loses almost 
entirely its original character, and becomes a new 
tune under a new signature. The original signature 
however is generally retained as long as it bears 
much resemblance to the original copy; but when 
the mutilating process has entirely destroyed its 
identity, it then comes out in a new dress, and 
under a new name. ‘This practice of altering old 
music cannot be too much deprecated. There 
would be as much propriety in altering Mrs. Heman’s 
Poems, or Webster’s speeches, and then palming 
them off as original compositions under a new name, 
or even passing them off as the old, as there is in 
altering old music. It is to be presumed the author 
knew best himself what he intended by his own 
composition. A composer might possibly violate 
the rules of harmony, and there might then be a 
propriety in altering so far as to make the construc- 
tion agreeable to the rules of good composition. 
But the melody, which is the language of the tune, 
should rarely if ever be altered. 

We have but very little American music, which 
contains within itself the seeds of immortality. .We 
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have indeed an abundance of music, both sacred and 
secular, but its day is short. A large part of the 
American piano forte music, songs, glees, &c. 
which load the shelves of our music stores, is 
miserable trash, better adapted to gratify the baser 
propensities of our natures, than to elevate our 
social and moral sensibilities. We have men, who 
might become eminent as composers, would they 
first go through the process of educating themselves 
thoroughly and faithfully for the work. Yet for 
want of suitable means it is difficult for them to do 
this. We hope the efforts now made in translating 
the German of Godfrey Weber by Mr. Warner will 
be a grand step in furnishing the materials in this 
country for a thorough musical education. 

We need also an institution endowed with funds, 
sufficient to sustain professors in every department 
of musical science or practice, where all who are 
disposed can resort and obtain a thorough education 
in this delightful art. This cannot at present be 
accomplished ; but every lover of the cause of music 
should have in view these important and glorious 
results. 





EXTRACT. 


‘Mosic is almost the only branch of education, 
aside from divine truth, whose direct tendency is to 
cultivate the feelings. 


[9] 

















VIOLONCELLO. 


GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 


Tuis instrument claims but little of our attention 
when simply performing the base part to a compo- 
sition, that being an employ too menial for an ex- 
hibition of its powers. Like the violin, its most 
striking properties are to be shown upon the first 
and fourth string. Corelli, in the whole of his 
sonatas, has scarcely touched the lowest chord, upon 
which Beethoven has wrought such dark effects. 
The tone of the first string is plaintive, and full of 
sensibility ; and, when used in solo, has a charm of 
voice that is delightful. The writer was present at 
a grand ballet in the Academy of music at Paris, 
in which the twelve violoncellos took the air in all 
the minor movements, accompanied by the violins, 
violas, and bouble basses. ‘The effect was singularly 
beautiful, and not to be described for its touching 
melancholy. 

Though England has been long celebrated for its 
violoncello performers, we have not yet produced 
an artist that has drawn out the true genius of this 
instrument. The brilliant execution of Crosdill 
cannot be forgotten, and Lindley stand unrivaled. 
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Of all the foreigners who have visited this country, 
not one has ventured to remain to dispute the palm 
with him for tone and execution. With a force and 
energy unexampled, his style is yet deficient in that 
grace and tenderness, which is the natural language 
of the instrument. In the hands of old Cervetto 
we hear more of these tones, which incite us, like 
the tones of the human voice, interlaced with the 
most graceful arpeggios. 

The writer once heard from a young Frenchman 
a quintetto of Boccherini, touched with such an 
exquisite bow and depth of feeling, as nearly to 
move his listeners to tears. How much these effects 
are enhanced, when music of this plaintive kind is 
unexpectedly heard amid stillness and repose! On 
our road to Scotland, we changed horses, in the 
dead of the night, at Barnsley. No sooner were 
our ears relieved from the rumble of the carriage, 
than we were greeted with the ‘sounds of sweet 
music.’ It was the waits; a little band of stringed 
instruments parading the market-place, performing 
that beautiful minuetto of Haydn, No. 29, in which 
the plaintive note of the violoncello threw a mourn- 
ful gaiety over their nightly serenade. What 
sympathy! what a tone of regret! heard at such 
an hour! Sounds like these can never be for- 
gotten! 








APOLOGUE OF JEAN-PAUL RITCHER. 


One day the guardian genius of all who possess 
strong sensibility thus addressed Jupiter :—* Father 
divine! bestow on thy poor human creatures a 
language more expressive than any they now pos- 
sess, for they have only words signifying how they 
suffer, how they enjoy, and how they love? “Have 
I not given them tears?” replied the deity, “ tears 
of pleasure, of pain, and the softer ones that flow 
from the tender passion?” ‘The genius answered, 
“QO, god of men! tears do not sufficiently speak 
the overflowings of the heart; give, I thee suppli- 
cate, to man a language that can more powerfully 
paint the languishing and impassioned wishes of a 
susceptible soul,—the recollections, so delightful, of 
infancy,—the soft dreams of youth and the hopes 
of another life, which mature age indulges while 
contemplating the last rays of the sun as they sink 
in the ocean ;—give them, father of all! a new 
language of the heart.” At this moment the celestial 
harmonies of the spheres announced to Jupiter the 
approach of the Muse of Song. To her the god 
immediately made a sign, and thus uttered his 
behests: “ Descend on earth, O Muse, and teach 
mankind thy language?” And the Muse of Song 
descended to earth, taught us her accents, and from 
that time the heart of man has been able to speak. 
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MUSICAL FIELD. No. 2. 
** If the coat fits, &c.’’ 


Since the publication of our January number, 
there has been a vast deal of quizzing in relation to 
the article under the caption of Mustcar Frevp. 
We have had all sorts of advice as to the propriety 
of using such plain language as we there used. 
And more han once the question has been put to us 
direct, “‘Whom did you intend to describe?” 
Several persons also have been so kind as to tell us 
exactly where the rod has fallen; have expressed a 
great deal of delight, that their neighbors have re- 
ceived so severe a hit, and hope that we shall follow 
up the matter till the backs of the poor recreants 
smart again. To all such persons we would say— 
that we are very happy to receive advice from any 
and every quarter,—that we shall be extremely glad 
to have our faults made known to us and any im- 


provement suggested, that may tend to make our 


labors more useful and more acceptable to the public, 
that we intend to make no coats for those who do 
not wish to wear them,—that we are very sorry 
every one is so much disposed to see and feel for 
his neighbor, while he has not the most distant idea 
of wearing the coat himself,—that, after getting all 
the advice we can on every subject, we shall feel 
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constrained to act very much as in our own judg- 
ments we may deem best. 

Lest the public should think us unjust in the re- 
marks we have made, we wish to say a few things in 
regard to two points. 

First. Teachers of vocal music. It is well known 
that for a few years past the Pestalozzian mode of 
instruction has been in this country very generally 
adopted by teachers of music. This is mainly 
owing to the labors and influence of a few individuals, 
who have taken pains to inform themselves, not only 
in relation to Pestalozzianism, but in the principles 
of human nature, the best methods of* conveying 
ideas from mind to mind, the most direct means of 
imparting to others that clear and definite knowledge 
of any subject, which they themselves - possess. 
They have labored to reduce the principles of the 
science to their native simplicity, and explain those 
principles by language that shall be clear, simple and 
unambiguous. In doing this they have endeavored 
only to place music on the same footing with all other 
sciences and all other subjects of instruction. And 
great credit is due to those who have labored long 


and faithfully in this department, and have been in-° 


strumental in bringing about the state of things, 
which now exists. 

* When this mode of instruction was fairly tested 
and fairly placed before the public eye, it commended 
itself to the good sense of every man, and obtained in 
its favor an almost universal expression of approbation. 
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This no sooner happened than multitudes of aspirants 
flocked to the fountain head of musical knowledge 
to qualify themselves to become followers of Pesta- 
lozzi. And after obtaining a smattering of an in- 
distinct something, which they had seen chalked out 
on the black board, they have sallied forth full-fledged 
to astonish the world by the brilliancy of their talents. 
While this thing was a novelty, such teachers have 
flourished and have had their reward. But that day 
is past. The novelty itself is gone, and the whole 
community begin to appreciate the. teacher and the 
instruction according to their true merits. 

- Now there are several reasons why such teachers, 
as we have described, cannot and ought not to suc- 
ceed. In the first place they are often extremely 
ignorant of the first principles of the very science, 
which they attempt to teach. Perhaps they can 
read music tolerably well, can lead off a choir by 
the force of their own powers, or can sing by rote 
every ditty they have heard, since they graduated 
from the nursery. ‘This makes the sum total of 
their musical ability, which of course will prepare 
them to come out first rate teachers. Again they 
know very little concerning the very system of 
which they are so proud, for the plain reason that 
they take no time to inform themselves. They go to 
some teacher of high reputation, and under his in- 
struction devote a few weeks, a few days, or per- 
haps a few hours to the subject, and then go into 
the field to disgrace their teachers, disgrace the 
science and disgrace themselves. 
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- But another grand reason against the success of 
such persons is, that they know nothing of human 
nature, nothing of the human mind, or of the 
avenues, by which knowledge is conveyed from the 
teacher to the taught. In short they know not how 
to teach. This knowledge is as necessary to the 
teacher of music, as to the teacher of mathematics, 
as necessary to give a clear and proper knowledge 
of the principles and practice of music, as to explain 
the motion of the planets, or the laws of gravitation. 
A man must be able to divide his matter into steps 
sufficiently short to come within the comprehension 
of all. He must be able to follow up the subject 
step by step, as the pupil masters each successive 
portion of the work. He should be able to present 
the subject in the clearest point of view; and when 
one expedient fails to convince, or the pupil fails to 
comprehend, his ready invention should dictate some 
new mode of attack, or some new method of reach. 
ing the mind. He should be thoroughly versed in 
the art of teaching. When this is the character of 
our teachers we shall cease to complain. 

There is one other subject mentioned in our 
article of January, which deserves attention. We 
refer to the practice of copying music from the 
works of others, and palming off the same ‘as new 
and original. On this point we wish to be under- 
stood. We by no means say, that a composer is 
guilty of plagiarism in any bad sense of the term, 
because we find occasionally a passage in his com- 
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position, that is common to the production of some 
other author. This will frequently happen. If a 
writer can so re-arrange and new model those ideas, 
which he may find floating in the chaos of the 
musical world, he is deserving of praise. If he can 
select from the massive works of his predecessors 
those gems, which the hand of time cannot dim, 
whose lustre increases as they descend to posterity, 
if he can arrange these into a tangible and dis- 
posable form with the true author’s name attached, 
he certainly deserves the gratitude of every lover of 
harmony. But when we see a man take a whole 
strain from one author and a whole strain from 
another, when we see him steal his whole matter 
from his betters, making only such alterations as will 
unite the disjoined fragments into one mass, and then 
without a blush put his own name to the compilation, 
we then feel like giving battle. Such men, be they 
high or low, rich or poor, foreign or domestic may 
expect no favors and no compromise. ‘That such 
plagiarism is too often practiced, is a serious fact. 
We shall at present produce but one example, which 
is directly to the point. 

Not long since a piece of music was published in 
Boston, entitled Curistmas Ope. It was prepared, 
as we are given to understand, for a Christmas oc- 
casion, with the compiler’s name placed over it as 
composer. With the harmony of Christmas Ode, 
we have nothing to do. The melody, which we 
have divided into parts and numbered for the 
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convenience of analizing, is as follows ; 
No. 1 2 


— 


In this Ode we have a composition of eight 
strains, which we will proceed to examine. In the 
New Hampshire collection of music, page 264, we 
find the following passage ; 


If any one wil] take the trouble to compare this 
with the strain in Christmas Ode marked No. 1, he 
will find, not simply a striking resemblance, but the 
same melody, note for note, with a change of key 
In the Northern Harp, page 148, we find a tune, in 
which occurs the following passage ; 
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This with the exception of the first note is precisely 
the same melody as strain No. 2, in Christmas 
Ode. In the Northern Harp, page 173, is the 
following ; 





This passage so nearly resembles No. 3, in the Ode, 
that no one can mistake its origin. Again in the 
Boston Academy’s collection, page 208, see the 
following ; 


— 









This is strain No. 4, exact. 
No. 5, is the same as No. 1 ; see New Hampshire 
collection. No. 6, is the same as No. 2; see 
Northern Harp. 
In the Handel and Haydn society’s collection, 
page 258, see the following ; 


a 





The principle part of No. 7, is exactly the same, 
though the beginning of the strain seems manufac- 
tured to make the fragment fit well in its place. 
For the last strain of the Ode, No. 8, see Handel 
and Haydn society’s collection, page 179, Bridge- 
water collection, page 179, or Boston Academy’s 
collection, page 185. In either place may be found 
the following cadence, excepting the difference of 


keys. 
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Here then we have the entire Ode purloined, 
piece by piece, from the works of others, and pub- 
lished with the compiler’s name attached, as the 
composer of the music. 

Now it is not at all impossible, that one man should 
think exactly like another, or adopt precisely the 
same mode of expressing his thoughts. But if 
any one will turn to his old school books, and look 
up the common rules for the calculation of chances, 
he will find a very strong probability against the 
supposition, that a man could write eight strains in 
succession, and make no alteration from his 
neighbors’ copy, except just what was necessary to 
make the disjoined elements lay smooth together. 

We really cannot believe that the compiler of 
Christmas Ode sat down at his table with his books 
before him, and actually copied the strains, intending 
todo so. Perhaps he had sung them in his child- 
hood, so long since that he had no recollection of 
their origin. ‘They may have been passing through 
his mind from time to time ever since, till he really 
supposed them his own; and when the occasion re- 
quired, out came Christmas Ode with the author’s 
name and all due claim to originality. There may 
be nothing criminal in this. But we detest the 
practice, and have no respect for the perpetrator 
whoever he may be. 
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MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


A TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN, 
FOR THE REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


A due musical expression, accordingly, involves 
the two following principal requisites : ? 

Ist. The musical artist must accurately know 
himself, and, in all cases where it is possible to avoid 
it, he must never attempt anything which is con- 
trary to his character or to which he is not adapted. 
Since, however, like the epic poet, he may often 
have occasion to represent things of an entirely op- 
posite nature, as e. g. at one time a. pacific, gentle 
state of the mind, and at another a wrathful temper, 
at one time a timid feeling and at another a spirit 
of daring boldness, it is important that, with refer- 
ence to this very exigence, he bring himself by 
diligent application and practice, by a thorough 
study of the nature and operations of the human 
mind, and by a higher and more advanced cultiva- 
tion in general, into a condition of capability, to 
transfer himself into every possible variety of 
thought, feeling, or sentiment, and thus to make all 
the numerous diversities of human character fully 
and perfectly his own. And, 

2d. He must acquire an accurate and perfect ac- 
quaintance with the practical means which his art 
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piece by piece, from the works of others, and pub- 
lished with the compiler’s name attached, as the 
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think exactly like another, or adopt precisely the 
same mode of expressing his thoughts. But if 
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up the common rules for the calculation of chances, 
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supposition, that a man could write eight strains in 
succession, and make no alteration from his 
neighbors’ copy, except just what was necessary to 
make the disjoined elements lay smooth together. 

We really cannot believe that the compiler of 
Christmas Ode sat down at his table with his books 
before him, and actually copied the strains, intending 
to do so. Perhaps he had sung them in his child- 
hood, so long since that he had no recollection of 
their origin. They may have been passing through 
his mind from time to time ever since, till he really 
supposed them his own; and when the occasion re- 
quired, out came Christmas Ode with the author’s 
name and all due claim to originality. There may 
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practice, and have no respect for the perpetrator 
whoever he may be. 
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A TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN, 
FOR THE REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


A due musical expression, accordingly, involves 
the two following principal requisites : 

Ist. The musical artist must accurately know 
himself, and, in all cases where it is possible to avoid 
it, he must never attempt anything which is con- 
trary to his character or to which he is not adapted. 
Since, however, like the epic poet, he may often 
have occasion to represent things of an entirely op- 
posite nature, as e. g. at one time a. pacific, gentle 
state of the mind, and at another a wrathful temper, 
at one time a timid feeling and at another a spirit 
of daring boldness, it is important that, with refer- 
ence to this very exigence, he bring himself by 
diligent application and practice, by a thorough 
study of the nature and operations of the human 
mind, and by a higher and more advanced cultiva- 
tion in general, into a condition of capability, to 
transfer himself into every possible variety of 
thought, feeling, or sentiment, and thus to make all 
the numerous diversities of human character fully 
and perfectly his own. And, 

2d. He must acquire an accurate and perfect ac- 
quaintance with the practical means which his art 
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affords, for the rich and varied representations that 
fall within its province, must closely investigate their 
internal and external nature, and must perfectly in- 
form himself of the most natural and certain effects 
of their different uses. 

As it respects the musical artist who possesses a 
properly creative power, namely the so called 
musical composer, still other points of attention must 
be brought into the account, in considering the means 
to be employed with a view toa desired musical 
expression. ‘The composer may, for example, avail 
himself of the following means, to wit: 

(A) The tones themselves, intervals, and the dif- 
ferent combinations of these. 

(B) The harmony and its progression, which, 
(without regard to the measure,) proceeds easily and 
naturally, comparatively free from complications and 
from hard, disagreeable obstructions, in cases where 
mild and agreeable effects are to be produced; 
while, on the contrary, in cases where effects are to 
be expressed which are of a violent, disagreeable, 
or repulsive character, the progression of the 
harmony should be disturbed and broken in upon 
by more frequent modulations and more complica- 
ted changes, by numerous and unusual dissonances 
and interruptions, and also by sudden and com- 
paratively unprepared resolutions. 

(C) The keys, all of which have their own dis- 
tinct, appropriate, and peculiar character. 

(D) The measure, and musical rhythm in general; 
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for, by means of rhythm alone, the general nature 
of all possible varieties of the internal affections or 
operations of the mind can be clearly imitated. 

(E) The melody, which is indisputably the most 
efficient and expressive language of the heart, and 
carries with it an intelligible meaning, even without 
the accompanying harmony. 

(F) The accent, 7. e. the changes of the tones in 
respect to strength and weakness, as a particular 
branch of rhythm. 

(G) Instruments, whose peculiar and appropriate 
character, in itself considered, becomes modified in 
a great variety of ways and is made to assume the 
more specific coloring of different particular charac- 
ters, by connection with still other instruments,— 
thus rendering the accompaniment an important 
means of musical expression. 

(H) The construction of the harmony, and finally, 

(1) The different species of musical composition ; 
for, every piece of music, whether it be vocal, and 
accompanied with words, or purely instrumental, 
has its own distinct and peculiar character, by means 
of which it has in itself, the power to awake speci- 
fic and entirely determinate feelings in the mind of 
the hearer, and which every composer must have 
determined upon before he goes to his work, since 
every possible dialect which he would wish his 
composition to speak, or, in other words, every 
varitey of sentiment which he would wish his com- 
position to communicate, has a definite, distinct and 
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appropriate species of musical composition, corres- 
ponding to it. 





NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. - 


The circumstances under which the foregoing 
article was originally written, occasioned it to be 
compressed into a very condensed form, and for 
this reason its merits will not probably be so readily 
or so generally appreciated as they otherwise would. 
Perhaps this remark is especially true of the Ameri- 
can reader, who is not accustomed to see matters 
of this kind expressed in a style so close, compact 
and sententious. ‘The more attentive and discrimi- 
nating, however, will detect here the germs of im- 
portant principles. They will discover hints which 
are adapted to introduce many useful reflections, and 
which can be turned to the highest practical ad- 
vantage. 

* The subject to which this article relates it at once 
the most radical one in music, and, at the same time, 
especially in this country, is the most neglected. 
It certainly must excite surprise in every considerate 
musical mind, and indeed, in every mind whatever, at 
all accustomed to reflection, that a property so materi- 
alto music as is an appropriate and well characterized 
expression, should be so little thought of, so little at- 
tended to, so little cultivated, and that it should so 
‘rarely be found either in musical composition or in 
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musical performance! It would seem that the mind 
of those who give tone and character to the musical 
habits of the community has been carried away from 
the legitimate purposes of the art, and, instead of 
engrossing itself chiefly with what is most material 
to effect and what should always constitute the chief 
point of aim, has fixed itself rather upon what may 
be termed the exterior and mechanical investments 
of music, or, in other words, upon things which 
sustain about the same relation to music, consider- 
ed in its legitimate and appropriate character, as body 
does to soul, or as external nature does to the living 
intelligence that created and sways it. O let music » 
but put on its true nature, letit appear as God design- 
ed it to appear and be employed as he intended it 
to be employed, and how changed would be the es- 
timation in which community hold it, and how 
great the power it would wield in the sweetest and 
deepest channels of human well-being ! 

The subject in question, it must be obvious to 
every one, can have no sort of justice done it with- 
in the limits here prescribed. In order to be duly 
treated, it requires, instead of a brief article ap- 
propriating itself to vague generalities, the detail, 
the method, and the fulness of a volume. 
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MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Accent. Accent is a peculiar force or expression 
given to certain notes and syllables. In every word 
one or more syllables are pronounced with peculiar 
force, arising from the very nature and mechanical 
structure of the language. Such syllables are called 
long or accented syllables, while others, which re- 
ceive less force, are termed short or unaccented. 
The adaptation of this principle of the language to 
music lies at the foundation of musical accent. 

The frequency, with which the accent occurs, de- 


_ pends on the kind of time and the number of notes 


in the measure. In double and triple measure the 
accent always falls on the first part. In the com- 
pound measures the accent falls on the parts cor- 
responding to the accented parts of the simple 
measures, of which they are composed, while the 
fullest accent falls on the first part. 

In psalmody the accent of the music should con- 
form to the accent of the words. If the words 
require it, the accent may fall on the unaccented 
part of the measure. It is often better to sacrifice the 
rhythm of the music than to injure the sentiment of 
the words. 

Empnasis. Emphasis is a peculiar force or power 
laid on certain passages or sentences, and is some- 
times called rhetorical accent. This differs from 
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the grammatical accent, inasmuch as one is an ad- 
ditional force laid on syllables, the other on words 
or sentences. One is wholly mechanical and arises 
from the structure of the language, the other comes 
from the signification, and relates entirely to the 
sentiment to be enforced. 

Emphasis is entirely independent of accent, and 
whenever it is used the accent should be made 
distinctly perceptible. 

Fueve. The Fugue is a composition in which 
the parts set off successively and follow each other. 
The leading part gives out the subject which is 
imitated or repeated by the other parts in succes- 
sion. Fugues are a sort of noisy composition, for 
which reason they are at the present time rarely in- 
troduced into psalmody. 

Rounp. A Round or canon is a kind of perpet- 
ual fugue. The voices begin one after the other 
and successively take up the same subject and per- 
form the same part, while each voice as it finishes 
the last passage returns again to the first. 

The Round is a species of light and fanciful 
composition which has in itself little value except 
as a matter of amusement, or excitement to the 
juvenile imagination. 














































ANCIENT MUSIC. 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


-.*Mosicat instruments having been found in the 


tombs of the Theban kings, of a date as early as the 
reign of Osymandyas, two thousand years before 
Christ, we are constrained to believe that music asa 
science was understood at that early age. From the 
Egyptians, the Greeks and Hebrews undoubtedly 
learned the science ; and, according tothe mytho- 
logical tradition of the former, they received the art 
from Lydia, where Amphion learned it, and from 
the Arcadian shepherds, who played upon the pipe, 
flute and cithern. The songs of the ancient Greeks 
were musical recitations accompanied by instruments; 
yet we have no account of music having been studied 
as a science until about six hundred years before 
Christ. It is said that Lasus, a Peloponnesian, who 
was a pupil of Pindar, wrote a treatise on music 
about five hundred and fifty years before Christ. 
Pythagoras attempted a mathematical analysis of 
tones, and it is said, that he added the eighth chord 
to the harp. Inthe times of Pericles and Socrates, 
Damon is mentioned as a distinguished teacher. 
From the first revival of the art in Europe, the 
greatest composers have directed their powers to the 
construction of sacred melodies, and indeed it would 
seem that such themes were alone adequate to a full 
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exercise of refined musical powers. Of the great 
modern composers, Mozart was less confined to 
this species of composition. His secular airs have 
given him a fame that will flourish in all the green- 
ness of youth as long as such melodies are esteemed, 
while the sublime sacred oratorios and anthems of 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Pleyel and others, will 
thrill the bosoms of millions yet unborn with the 
most elevated of intellectual emotions. They form 
the splendid mausoleums wherein these great com- 
posers lie embalmed, which will defy the destroying 
finger of decay so long as there is a chord in the 
human soul, that may be made to vibrate at the in- 
spired touch of the muse of poetry. 





GRAND CONCERT. 


At a splendid musical festival held in York, 
England, in 1825, there were 619 performers, and 
an audience of more than six thousand persons. 
The festival continued four days. The choir and 
orchestra were composed as follows ; 


Conductors 2, Leaders 4, - - - - - 6 
Principal singers, male 8, female 7, - - 15 
Chorus, Treble 90, Alto 70, - - - - 160 
Tenor 90, Bass 100, - - - - - - 190 
Instruments, stringed 174, wind 71, - - 245 
Drums2, Harp 1, - - - - - - 8 
Total, - - - - - 619 











CONCERTS. 


Concert music continues to be the order of 
the day. The state of the public mind in regard 
to this matter seems to remain decidedly in 
statu quo. Concerts are given on almost every 
evening in the week, and sometimes as many as 
three or four occur at the same time. Many of 
these are got up by individuals and small clubs for 
their own private benefit, in addition to which quite 
a variety has been given by the permanent societies 
of the city. Tue Hanpet anp Haypn Society 
and Tue Musicat Institute have given several, of 
whose character we know nothing except what we 
infer from the known character of the societies. 
Such is their standing and the well known ability of 
their members, that we have no hesitation in sup- 
posing, that, whatever they should see fit to bring 
out, would as a matter of course be of a high order 
and calculated to do honor to themselves, as well as 
to the science of music in general. 

Tue Boston Acapemy or Music is at present 
engaged in giving a series of concerts, one of which 
came off on the evening of January 2d. The per- 
formance on that evening was Schiller’s Song of 
the Bell with music by Romberg, the whole transla- 
ted and adapted to English by the President of the 
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Academy. Some parts of this admirable work were 
well performed. The Choir of the Academy is 
well qualified to do ample justice to this or any 
other piece they have ever attempted. ‘They are on 
the whole an able and powerful body, competent to 
read the most difficult music and judge accurately 
of good musical expression and correct taste. But 
there is a certain something in the choir, that should 
be eradicated,—a sort of listless, don’t-care way of 
performance, that can easily be avoided, if every 
member will put himself to the task. ‘There is 
apparently a lack of that interest and energy, which 
induces a singer to engage in the matter as if he 
loved the subject itself, and enter with his whole 
soul into the business, for the love he bears to the 
science. If more zeal and more fire could be 
generated, if the choir would take hold of the 
mattet with a strong hand and a willing mind, we 
should hear music from the Academy that would 
warm the hearts of hearer and performer, and do 
more in one season to elevate the standard of music, 
than can now be done in ten. Is not the end 
worthy of the trial ? 

In relation to the orchestra attached to the 
Academy, we shall say nothing, till a minute 
description of its composition can be obtained. 

One concert has recently been given by the 
Musicat Epucation Soctety. This is compara- 
tively a young society. It has grown up within a 
few years, and is composed entirely of young 
persons, who enter into the spirit of the subject 
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with a degree of energy, that is deserving of great 
commendation. It is in reality what the name pur- 
ports, a society for musical instruction and mutual 
improvement. If we were to judge from the inter- 
est taken by the members in the concerns of the 
society, by the character of the teachers employed 
and by the concert to which we listened, we should 
say that this society is destined one day to vie with 
any company of performers which the city affords. 
There is a precision in their movements, and a 
degree of energy and soul in their performance, 
which is rarely excelled, which, if followed up with 
zeal and perseverance, will cause them to take a 
high stand among the patrons of the art. 





NEW WORK. 


We have just received the first number of a month- 
ly periodical called the Metopres or Germany. It 
contains a selection of German Airs with both 
German and English Poetry attached. We wish all 
manner of success to every work, that will have a 
tendency to improve the popular taste, and promote 
the cultivation of music among all classes. We 
doubt not that the work before us will have such 
a tendency, provided the publishers are careful to 
exclude from its pages every thing, that would come 
under the general denomination of trash. This 
will no doubt be the case, and we feel a pleasure in 
announcing a work of this description. 
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ROUND. ‘Here in sweet sleep.’ 89 


W. HORSLEY. M. B, 


Here, in sweet sleep the son of - con lies, Hesleeps, for who shall 


in sweet sleep the son of - con lies, He sleeps, for who shall 


He sleeps, for who shall say the good man dies, for 
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90 BALLAD. ‘Ere around the huge oak.’ 


Ere a -round the huge oak that o’er - 


- + shadows yon mill, The fond Ivy haddared to entwine ; Ere the 
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church was a ru-in that nods on the hill, Or the 
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rook built its nest on the pine;Orthe rook built its nest on the 


















a 





2 
Could I trace back the time, a far distant date, 
Since, my forefathers toil’d in this field ; 
And the farm I now hold on your honor’s estate, 
Is the same that my grandfather till’d. 
Is the same that my grandfather till’d. 


3 
He dying bequeathed to his son a good name, 
Which unsullied descended to me ; 
For my child I’ve preserv’d it unblemish’d with shame, 
And it still from a spot shall be free, 
And it still from a spot shall be free. 
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ROUND. é The Dumb Peal.’ DR. COOKE. 


(The pauses indicate the final close.) 












Slow expressive, 






Bell, Bim, Bome, Bell, 


well, 


Bell. Hark ! hark! now the 








- - hood doth tell, That John - ny 


Farewell. Ther since he’s gone we'll ring his 








Bell, Bim,Bome, Bell, 







Tee 







muffled bell, The weep - ing neigh - bor- - 





all fare - well, 







knell, we'll ring his knell, For long was he be - lov - ed 
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DR. ARNOLD, 


Affettuoso. . 





















é soft and sa - cred fa - vor, The re-- 
. hope of hap- py ti + dings Shall the 
Hap - py when this heart is sink - ing, Thou shak 























“= membrance im - part; Take thy station on my 
sweet sen - sa - tions move, When the white and wing - ed 
soothe the ri - sing sigh; When with woe surcharg’d ’ tis 





bosom, - lodging on my heart. While that 
a-gents friendship, whis - per love. Then all 


heaving, Thoushalt see the rea - son why,Come, thou 









ten - . shall flut - ter, Thou the 
sym-pa-thet - - - ic  thrill- ing, Thou the 
dear and cher - - - ish’d fa - vor Learn what 
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se - cret cause shalt Whether pleasureor dis - 
ro - sy streamshalt guide, While as runs the rud - dy 
thon wilt ne’er im- part, Fixthythrone,andfix it 


- as -_ ter, Thou shalt see W 
trea - sure, Thou’rtthe ge - nius of 
ev - er, In the re - gions of 











there, Thou shalt see stirs it there. 
tide, Thou’rt the ge - nius of the tide. 
yin the re - gions of my heart. 
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f, 
Allegretto Moderate, m = % t 
ay: faa POs ts 
Ce Ta tare 
1. You area tu - lip “seen to -day, But dearest of 80 
2. Youarea lov-ly Ju- ly-flow’r, Yet one rude wind or Z 
3. You are a _ sparkling rose i’ th’bud, Yet lost ere that chaste ‘ 
4. Youare the queen all flow’rs among,But die you must fair : , 
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rall. 


















short a , That where you grew scarce man can 8@ 
ruffling Will force you hence,and in  an_ hour. 
flesh and Can shewwhere you or grew = stood. 


maid,erelong,As he. the ma-ker of song. 
a 
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